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PULA 


+Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable ! sublime ! 
The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 
Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 
‘Ten thousand thousend, varying forms and minds. 
= 


AN ORATION, 
Pronounced by Brother Winsiow C. War- 
son, before the Plattsburgh Chapter, and 
Clinton Lodge, June 24th, 1825. 
"To distinguish by the solemn festival, migh- 
tyevents which constitute landmarks in their 
annals, and to commemorate the nativities of 
heroes and sages, philosophers and patriots, 
have been common among all nations, ‘and in 
every era of the world) Whilst we comem- 
plate the spleudour of the former, we are taught 
the hallowed obligation patriotism enjoins upon 
ns of cherishing our national glory, and of vin- 
-dieating our national character—and whilst we 
listen to the:recital of the achievements of the 
latter, we are taught to love our country. The 
contemplation of their virtues animates the en- 
nebling faculties of our hearts, and we learn 
to emulate with sacred ardour their examples. 
We are assembled here, my brethren, on this 
occasion, to celebrate,‘not am epoch that saw 
‘an empire burst into political existeace—not 
the birth dey of Gne, whore brow may have 
been entwined by the laure] of victory, nor of 
one whose life may have been pursued by tae 
bays and huzzas of the multitude ; nor do we 
fulsome incense on the altar of flattery to 
the living great. Far different and holier are 
the purposes for which this day has convoked 
as. Wearehere assembled, to observe the 
anniversary of him, who although he was ‘‘hap- 
lets, and miserable, and in want of all things,”’ 


_» ‘was'the chosen servant of the living God, the 


morning star that preceded the great sun of 
revelation, the patriarch of our religion, the 
‘patron and the pillar of our order. On this 
oly and august occasion, venerable to us, 
‘alike as christians and as masons, Jet us reiter- 
ate on the altar of our hearts, the sacred vows 
sve have imposed upon ourselves ; let us 
strengthen the cement of fraternal love and in 
one voice, and one spirit, invoke from the Su- 
_preme Architect of the universe, his superin- 
tending care over our designs, approbation of 
ur labors. 
’ The institution of Masonry is presented to 
our consideration, clothed with all the vener- 
“ableness and interest the profoundest antiquity 
can attach toa human system. The curious 
enquirer may pureue its principles through the 
long vista of ages, to the remotest point illu- 
mined by the torch of history —when he leaves 
her beaten track and wanders in the mazes of 
traditionary lore, the irradiation and the influ- 
ence of Masonry will still be revealed to him. 
‘What event may have called the system into 
-existence—what circumstance of human ne- 
cessity may bave cherished its infancy, or what 
stupendous designsit may be in its inception 
calculated to promote, it is not my province or 
my purpose on this occasion to investigate.— 
The awe which js sked around, asserts an- 
tiquity of Masonry ; its modern principles and 
designs, demonstrate the purity of its concep- 


‘tion, and the sublimity of its character. 


‘Where are the mighty of the earth, who wit- 
nessed the early glory and promulgation of ma- 
sonic principles ? Where are Babylon, Perse- 
polis and Palmyra? Where the tremendous 
‘power of Tyre, of Athens and of Rome ? 

In vain the traveller wanders on the banks 
of the Euphrates, to discover the gorgeous 
domes and mighty towers ef Babylonish pow- 
‘er and magnificence. The iorrent of ages, the 

m of human passions have swept in obliv- 
jon all that constituted the splendour and glory 
of Assyrian pride. queen of the sea’’ 
has illustrated the desolation of human gran- 
deur, and in the language of that “ hol} wri- 
ting,” is a ‘rock where fishers dry their nets.’’ 
Athens contemplated for centuries the sublime 
rituals of masonic principles, her mightiest tem- 
ples were consecrated masonic orgies, But 
the fane—the altar—and the god of mytholo- 
gy, have sunk togethertothe dust. Masonry 
has alone survived these devastations of human 


wer. 

The mighty Roman, whose eagle first perch- 
ed upon the cliffs of our mother Isle, there in- 
troduced and promulgated the sacred mysteries 
of our craft. Where are now the attributes of 
the mistress of the earth ? Her works stamp 
an immortality upon the name of Rome ; her 
achievements blazon and adorn the page of 
history ; her glory flourishes in the mind of 
the scholar and the antiquarian. 
her puissance ? Her seven hills indeed still re- 
main, but the spirit that ennobled them is ex- 
tinct. The diadem of power has been torn 
from lier brow. Her eagle has been plucked 


But where is | 


of his plumes. The Goth and the Vandal have 
rioted in ber high places ; Attila has polluted 
thesanctuary of her glory. The voice of lib- 
erty is reverberated no longer in her forum. — 
The destiny of empires has overtaken her. Hu- 
manity weeps over her desolation, and history 
inscribes upon her moral and political ruins, 
‘© hic fut Roma.”’ Amid all these mighty 
revolutions, the humble system we this day 
commemorate, which was propogated wherev- 
er the Roman was planted, has flour- 
ished in perpetual beauty and vigor, and in ex- 
energy @nd influence. 

. 3 will esk for no other vindication of the pu- 
‘Yity and august character of masonic principles, 
thag is afforded by these facts, at which scep- 
ticism itself cannot cavil. The mightiest em- 
pirés of antiquity have been swept away in the 
surges of revolutions, but the sublime institu- 
tion of masonry has flourished amid the storms 
which desolated them. Dynasties have been 
subverted : political tempests have shaken the 
world to its centre ; the rageof national con- 
flicts has prostrated thesublimest systems of 
human wisdom and the proudest monuments of 
human art : amid all this wreck of empires, 
and this crush of magnificence and power, the 
bumble spirit of masonry bas careered in a 
march steady onward and irresistible. 

To the mere superficial observer, I am aware 
this language may appear the utopian ceclama- 
tion of entiiusiasm, or th: hollow profession of 
bigotted zeal ; but before it is denounced, let 
us observe the discrepancy which exists be- 
tween the elements of political institutions, and 
| the: principles of the masonic system. We 
there shall find an obvious solution of the pro- 
blem presented by the assertions of the advo- 
cates of masonry. The former are generally 
eagendered in the corflicts of human passions ; 
they ioo often rest upon transitory interests ; 
are erected by the designs of individual ambi- 
tion, and calculated alone to subserve the pur- 

of some evanescent policy. When, 
therefore, neither the exigency, or the motive, 
which created them, longer exists, the founda- 
tion upon which the superstructure rested, must 
be demolished, and the edifice itself will crum- 
ble to theearth. But the fabric of masonry 
stands upon the immutable oasis of eternal vir- 
tue, and is supported by the pillars of charity — 
and philanthropy. Recognizing no distinc- 
tion of empires, the principles of masonry can 
be affected by no revolution of political power. 
When crushed in the ruins of “ne empire, its 
spirit seems te be animated with fresh impulse 
and vigor in another. ‘The sacied 
purposes which inspire it, and its moral energy, 
havt ondowed-stsvith the principles of immor- 
tal existence. 

Infidelity may sneer at our obscure rituals, 
and cur mystic symbols ; trumpet tongued 
calumny may utter her denunciations ; the world 
may pursue us with reproach ; despotism may 
endeavor to annihilate masonry by oppression; 
but a system which reposes on the rock of ages, 
and is covered by the moss of centuries, vindi- 
cates itself from aspersion, and from arbitrary 
power. 

In every era of the world, and among all 
nations, at intervals, masonry has felt the iron 
grasp of persecution. Where bigotry has en- 
throned herselfin the human mind, and super- 
stition has seared the best sentiments of the 
heart, masonry has been denounced as obnox- 
ious to the precepts of our holy religion. Where 
despotism has careered over the rights, and 
trampled. upon the liberties of man, masonry 
has been pronounced discordant to the princi- 
ples of well organized government. The rack 
has groaned beneath the torture of our breth- 
ren—the Stake has witnessed the awfulness of 
their devotion - the scaffold has drank the best 
blood of our order. But the agony of the for- 
mer, has served to animate our ardour ; the il- 
Jumination of the stake has irradiated our path 
to the altar of masonry, and the blood of the 
scaffold has cemented rhe arch of our anion.— 
Amid all these accumulated oppressions, ma- 
sonry has never been called upon to weep over 
the degeneracy of her disciples. No effort of 
human power has been adequate to burst the 
bond of masonic obligutions, to constrain a ma- 
son to the recantation of his faith, or a viola- 
tion of the arcana of our mysteries. 

That masonry is repugnant to the spirit of 
our holy religion, has become a trite and hack- 
nied theme of denunciation «against its charac- 
ter. Sagacity itself would be bewi'dered in an 
attempt to define the origion of calumnies so 
palpable, and assertions so unfounded. The 
wisest men, the purest moralists, the most de- 
vout christians, have in all ages assumed the 
panoply of our order, have subscribed to the 
articles of our faith, and have been the zealous 
and fear'ess champions of our cause. Do these 
facts speak no language of vindication from 
petulent and fastidious fanaticixm ? Is it noth- 
ing, that we present to the world, that holy | 
volume, as at once the ruJeof our livesand the , 
charter of our religion ? Or is the exhibition | 
of that venerated anchor of our immortal hope, 
‘the mere display of occasion, and the mumme- | 
ry of hypocrisy? And do ye, who lisien to | 
these foul aspersions believe that the reveread | 
pastors of our church, the holy father of our re- 
ligion, nay he, who we this day commemorate, 
would be accessary to 80 monstrous a decep- 
tion and so attrocious a guilt. 
By ‘‘ their works ye shall know them,”’ is a) 
_precept inculeated by the sublime oracle of our 
religion. Upon their ‘‘works’’ masons repose 
. their vindication. Invidious serutiny may pur- 
sue the career of masonry from the firsi throes 
of its existence to the present plenitude of its 
lory, and it will not find one feature in its 

ory at which virtue might blush, that is 
contrary to the holiest doctrines of christian- 
ity, or subversive of any moral or social com- 
pact. 


(To be concluded in our next.) - 


Do all the good you can to virtuous and good 
men; for 2 goud office done to a man of worth 
and werit, is a noble treasure. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY OCTQBER 1, 1825. 


By Brother Henry Stone, and Sung before the 
Brethren of Rensselaer Lodge, No. 68, and 
Brethren of Visiting Lodges. 


God the Creator, Preserver, and 
Benefactor. 

When Nature first received her birth, 
Chaos and gloom involv'd the earth, 

_ _ God's voice dispell'd the night ; 
And instant blaz‘'d the goldeo san, 
And wheeling worlds their courses run 

Through: fields of radient light. 


The floods retir'd, and o'er the ground 
Verdure and life are scatter'’d round ; 
When by his sovereign power. 
Man, image ot his God, was ay F 
With immortality array’4—. 
To worship and adore. 


O, thou great Architect divine, 
Instruct us in the Grand design, 
And make us bow to Thee ; 
Then shall we be the sens of day, 
And faith and bope shall cheer our way, 
And heavenly charity. | 


Thou source of every joy that’s pure, 
Our social happiness secure, 


And crown us with thy grace ; 
Protect us by thy guardian pow’r 
And everlasting blessings shower, 
Upon our feeble race: 


And while with pilgrim steps we tread 
Upon the borders of the dead, | 
With heaven directed eyes ; 
O, may we walk in thy commands 
And reach that house not made with hands, 
Ete: nal in the skies ! 
WARWICK LODGE 
The Installation of the Officers of this ’ 
and the Consecration of their Hall, was per- 
formed by the Grand Lodge of R. I. in the 
village of Apponaug, Friday 16th inst. A 
procession formed at the Hall about !10’clock 
and conducted by an excellent band of music, 
proceeded to a spacious and beautiful grove of 
locust trees near Mr. Arnold’s, where the cer- 
emonies of Installation took place, and an Ad- 
dre-s was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Pickering. 
The grove is situated on a gentle decent, near 
the foot of which an awning was erected for 
the Masonick Officers, Orator, &c., while the 
brethren were accommodated above by seats 
arranged in the form of an amphitheatre. A- 
bove these, seats were also provided for the 
ladies, and were well filled with the beauty 
and fashion of the place and vicinity, the whole 
presenting a rural and very pleasing aspect. 
Having finished these ceremonies, the compary 
proceeded to brother Joseph F. Arnold’s, and 
partook of an excellent and well provided din- 
ner with the relish of invigorated appetites. A 
number of toasts were drank at the table with 
occasional musick from the band, and the com- 
pany were much gratified by the entertainment, 
at which temperance and benevolent sentiment 
presided. 


Buffalo Patriot Extra, 
September 15, 1825. 

Revival of the Jewish Government—ap- 
pointment of a Judgeof Israel—foundation 
of a city of Refuge.—It was known at the 
sale of that beautiful and valuable tract called 
Grand Island, a few miles below tits port, in 
the Niagara River, that it was purchased in 
part by the friends of Major Woah of New 
York, avowediy to offer it as an asylum for 
his brethren of the Jewish persuasion, who in 
the oiher parts of the world are much oppress- 
ed ; and it was likewise known that it was in- 
tended to erect upon the Island a city called 
Ararat. We are gratified to perceive, by the 
documents in this day’-Extra, that couple 
with that colonization is a declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the revival of the Jewish gov- 
ernment under the protection of the United 
States, after the dispersion of that ancient and 
wealthy people for nearly 2000 years—and 
the appointment of Mr Noah as first Judge. It 
was intended, pursuant to public notice, to 
celebrate the event on the Island, and a flag 


( staff was erected for the Grand Standard of 


Israel, and other arrangements made ; but it 
was discovered that a sufficient number of boats 
could not be procured in time to convey all 
those to the Island who were desirous of wit- 


| nessing the ceremony, and the celebration took 


place this day in the village, which was both 
interesting and impressive. At dawn of day, 


a salute was fired in front of the Court House, 


and from the terrace facing the Lake. At 10 
o’clock, the masenic and military companies 
assembled in front of the Lodge, and at 11 the 
line of procession was formed as follows : 
Order of Celebration.—Music, military, 
citizens, civil officers, state officers in uniform, 
U.S. officers, president and trustees of the 
corporation, tyler, stewards, entered appren- 
tices, fellow crafts, master masons, senior and 
junior deacons, secretary and treasurer, senior 
and junior wardens, masters of lodges, past 


opened to the right and left, and the 
entered the aisles, the musie plaving the grand 
march from Judas Maccabeus. The full toned 
organ commenced its swelling notes, perform- 
ing the Jubilate. On the communion table 
lay the Corner Stone, with the following in- 


ession 


scription, in Hebrew. 


‘Hear O Israel, the Lord is our God.— 
The Lord is one. Ararat, the Hebrew re- 
fuge. founded by Mordecai Manuel Noah, in 
the month of Tisri, 5585, corresponding with 
September, 1825, and in the 50th year of A- 
merican Independence.’’ 

On the stone lay the silver cups with wine; | 
corn and oil. 

The ceremonies commenced by the morning 


bservice, read emphatically by the Rev. Mr. 


Searl, of the Episcopal Church. ‘‘ Before Je- 
hovah’s awful Throne,’’ was sung by the choir 
to the tune of Old Hundred. ‘!orning prayer. 
—First lesson from Jeremiah, 3ist.—Second 
lesson, Zeph. iii. Sth verse. Psalms for the 
occasion, 97, 98, 99, 100, 127th psalm in 
verse. Ante Communion Service-—Psalm in 


Hebrew Benediction. 


M:. Noah then rose and pronounced a dis- 
course or rather delivered a speech, announc- 
ing the re-organization of the Jewish tem 
ment, and going through a detail of many 
points of intense interest, to which a crowded 
auditory listened with profound attention. On 
the conclusion of the ceremonies the proces- 
sion returned to the Lodge, and the masonic 
brethren and the military repaired to the Eagle 
Tavern and partook of refreshments. The 
church was filled with ladies, and the whole 
ceremony was impressive and unique. A grand 
salute of 24 guns was fired by the artillery, and 
the band played a nomber of patriotic airs. 

We learn that a vast concourse assembled 
at Tonawanda, expecting the ceremonies 
would be at Grand Isle. Many of them came 
up in carriages in time to hear the inaugural 
speech. A finer day, and more general satis- 


faction, has not been known on any similar 
occasion, 


Suddenly, in Romney, on the 28th ult. Tho- 
mas Ragland, Esq. In the death of this in- 
teresting young man, society has sustained no 
ordinary loss. Frank, benevolent and gener- 
ous in his disposition, he enjoyed in a remark- 
able degree the esteem and confidence of all 
who knew him. Possessed of a strong dis- 


criminating mind, polished by literature andin-- 


vigorated by legal research, he bid fair to at- 
tain a high standing in his profession. Bat 
alas ! the hand of death has cast down his tow- 
ering prospects into the dust —his noble spirit 
has departed, leaving a disconsolate family, 
and a large circle of relatives and friends tode- 
plore his untimely fate. 

At a special meeting of Union Lodge, No. 66, 
in Winchester, Aug. 30, 1825 : it having 
been announced from the chair that brether 
Thomas Ragland, of Romney, a member of 
this Lodge, departed this life on Sunday 
night last,— 

The following resolutions were offered by 
brother Davis, and unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That the brethren of Union Lodge 


_receive with feelings of deep regret the mel- 


aucholy information of the death of their es- 
teemed friend and brother, Thomas Ragland. 

Resolved, That while we cherish his memo- 
ry in our hearts. we can never obliterate the 
many virtues by which he was distinguished, 
and which shewn alike as a companion, a 
fried, a mason, and a christian. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with our 
brethren of Clinton Lodge ia this dispensation 
of Providence, by which they are deprived of 
one of their leading members and distinguished 
officers, and that we also unite with them and 
the numerous friends of the deceased in con- 
veying to his afflicted widow the sentiments of 
our poignant grief at her Lereavement. 

Resolved, That as a mark of our affection 
for the deceased, we will wear crape on the 
left arm for thirty days, and invite our neigh- 
boring brethren to join us in this testimonial to 
his memory. 

Resolved, That these resolutions ‘ye publish- 
ed in the Winchester papers. 

W. G. SINGLETON, W. M. 

N. L. GORDON, See’ry. 

At a regular Communication of the Grand 
Encampment of the State of Vermont, the 
following Officers were duly elected. 
M. E. Sir John H. Cotton, G. M. 
- KE. Sir Silas Bowen, D. G. M. 
E. Sir Daniel L. Potter, G.S. 
E Sir Hannibal Hodges, G. C. G. 
E. & Rev, Sir Amos Drury, G P. 
E. Sir Jared W. Copeland, G. S. W. 
E. Sir Jabesh Hunter, G. J. W. 
E. Sir John M. Weeks, G. T. 
E. Sir Isaac W. Hubbard, G. R. 
E. Sir Asahel Parsons, G. S. B. 
E ~-ir James Cochran, G. St. B. 
E. Sir Whitman B. Haskins, G W. 
E. Sir Abel Page, G. C. & S. 
E. Sir Stilman Bianchard, G. V. 


Regular Communications 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, SUNDAY, 26. 
BOSTON LODGES. 


masters, Rev. clergy, stewards with corn, wine 


and oil, 

(Principal Architect 

Globe < with square, level ; Globe 
and plumb 


Bible, square and compass borne by a master 
mason. the judge of Israel in black, wearing 
the judicial robes of crimson silk, trimmed with 
ermine anda richly embossed golden medal sus- 
pended from the neck, a master mayon, royal 


arch masons, knight Lemplars. 


On arriving at the chureh door the troops 


St. John’s ist Tuesday in every month. 
St. Andrew's 24 Thursday, “ 
Columbian, Ist thursday, 
Massachusetts bast Friday, 

Mount Lebanon last Monday. 


St. Androw’s Chapter. Ist Wed. in every month. 
St. Paul’s Chupter 3€ ‘Tuesd 

G. Lodge, ed 
Enea t 3d Wednesday in every month, 
Council of Royal Masters.tast Tuestay. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norchester—Unon, Tues ay preeeding tull moon. 
Chavlestown- Kng Solomon, ud Tuesday. 
Combridge.—Ameable, 3d Monday 
Matden— Mount Hermon, Wednes! ry pree.fall moon, 


Grand Chapter, 2! Teesday in December, June %& Sept. 


ed in Dee. Manch. June and September. 


Brighton— Bethesda, 21 Tuescay. 

Lynn—Mount Carmel monday rg. 

Salem—.ssex Tuesday pre. fm —Warren R. A. Chapter 

Lhursday on or preceding full moon. 

Beverty- Liberty Monday preeeding moon. 

Medway—Montgome ry 26 Wednestiny. 

Duxbu Stone Monday after full on. 

Faimouth— Marve ist Wedneniay. 

Nantucket—Union 1st Monday ; Urbanity 5d 

Union Couneil S. M. 4th mon. in Dee. Mar. June 

Wednesday pre. m. 

Danvers—Jorion, Wednescay pre. full moon, 

Roxbury—Washington Phursday we 

Dechan= eonstejation do, do. do. 

Stoughton— sing Scar ‘Thurs. pre.f m—Mt- Zion R. A 
Chapter monday pree. full. 

Cencord—Corimthian Moniay full. 

Mari Tiursday afterfuli 

Hingham Old Colony Friday pre. full meon. 

Neeuham Mevid an Thursd»y precedong full moon. 

Reading Good Samartian sdvy pre. full moon, 

South ing-Mouni Morwh ‘biursdey 

Framitigham, Muddiews uestay do. 

Medfield. Cassia Tuestay pre. moon, 

Rimdolph. Norfotk Union Wednesday pre. full 

Chelmsford. Pentucket Friday do. do. do 

Ashby. Soeml Thuwway ao. de, do- 

Andover. St. Matthew's Wednesday G0.do. do 

Merrimack ‘thursday do do, do- 

Lexington. Miran Thursday do. do. 

Chariton, Fayette last Wed, in Jan. Ap. Avg. and 


Midelebury. Social Harmony pre. moor 
Hardwick. Mount Zion Wedmsiay do, de. 
NewSalem, Gviden Rule Monday do, do, do 
Amherst. Pacstic Wednesday do. do, de 
Belchertown. Monday do, do. 
Pittsfield, Mystic ‘Thursdey de. do, do- 
Northampton. Jerusitem Tucsday de. do, do- 


Greenwich, King K.A.C. Ines. do. do, 
Worcester, Morning Stor Ttursduy do. dey do. 
Leicester. Wednesday do. do. do. 
Groton. S'.Vauni’s Monday do. do, de 

John’s R.A.C. Tues. p.fm in Dee Feb, Ap June Per 
Newburyport. Peters Mondey m.; Mark’ 

Puesday p. f. m- ; St. John's Thursday sue, full 
Uxbridge. Solomon's ‘UVhursday pre. fu 
Wooburn. Freedom Vhur-day of or de do do 
Waltham. Momtor Monday do do do 
Quincy. Rural Monday do do dv 
Gloucester- Ty: wn Tuesday. 
Lenox Str, Wed pre 
Ipswich. Unity Taesday 

cominstcr. Aurora 
West Granville, 


do do 
de do 


5 


y 
Mt Pleasaut Wed. 
reokfield Merid-an Tuesday 
Great Barr'ngton. ‘imeinnaris Wed. do de do 
West Stockiridge. Wisdom Tuesday do de 


Templeton. i .arris Thursday do du do 
New Marthorough, Sum Tuesday do do deo 
Cummington. Thursday deo do do 


Sutton. Olive Branch 3d monday. 

Greenfield Frankon KR. A.C. Ist Wednesday. 
Northhorough, Fredenw do do do 
Suringfield, Viaapdin Wed, pre.f. m. 

Southwick. Fr ently Socrety, Monday pre.full moon, 
Taunton. King David, Wed p.f.m. 

Brimficli—: unenity, ues, pre. t. every oth. manth. 
do do de do  ¢o 
Western—Carny lt, Wed pre. f. 


ortland. Ancient Landmarkisi Wed. ; Portland 

Brunswick. United ‘Yuesday. 

Bath. st thursday. 

North Yarmouth Casco Vuesday moon. 


Wiscasset. Lincoln | hursday do 
Alna. Aina, Weduesday do do do 
Union. Union Thursday do. do de 
Walioborough St. Georges Tues. do do 
Camden. Amity Tuesday do do do 
China. Central Wednesday do do do 
Save. Wednesday do. do do 
Kennebunk. York Mouday do do do 
Bridgeton, Oriental Monday do doe do 
New Gloucester Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Paris. Oxtord Thursday do de do 
Milburn. Somerset Monday do do do 
Bangor. Rising Vrtwe Tuesday do do do 
Thomaston. Orient. Monday p. f. m. 
Hatlowell—Jerusalem R. A. © pre. 
Kennebec Ladge, Wed. pre. f 
Gardiner —i:ermon, pre moon 
Winihrop--Teimple, Monday pre. 
Calais, Croix, Monday p. fm. 
NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth, St. Jolu s ist Wednesday every month, 

Pythagoras 3d Tuesday do do 

non tranklin Monduy preceding full meon. 
Amierst, Benevolent Monday on or do de 
Concord, Blaziny Star Tuesday do do do 
Charlestown. Fauthtul Wednesday pre- do do 
New Lendon. King Solomon’s Wed. pre. do do 
Claremont. Hiram Ist Weduesday. 
Washington. Mt. Vernon Mon ator de de do 
Plymouth, Olive Branch Tuevday do de 
Centre Monday of er do do 
Rechestcr. Humane Monday do do de do 
Canean Mt. Moriah ‘Tuesinydo do doe do 
Piatufield. Wednesday do do do 
New Ipnvich. Bethel Tuesday do do da de 
Dover, Strafford Wednesday do do de de 
Bradford. St Peter‘s Tuesiay do do do do 
Alsiead, St. Pauls Tuesday pre. do 


Merideth.-Mount Lebanow Wed pre fm, 

Hampton Rockmeham Tuesday of the week the m. f. 

Bath. Meridian San Wednesioy do veo do 

Hanover. “Veinity lost Wednestiay in Feis 
Ap June. Ang. Oct. an 
4th Wednesday dan Mar May. July, Sept.and Nos. 
Council of R. Masters, on the some as the Chaj. 


VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Anthony, ‘Tuesday pre full moon. 
Ritland. Green Mountam Eacampment, 3d Wed. in 
Feb. Ap June, Aug. and (etober. 
Bravford. Mt Lebanow R.A. C. 2d Tuesday in Dee. 
Feb. April, June, Aug. aud Oct. 
Middlebury, wt. Calvary Encamt, 24 Tues in may, and 
every Other month. 
Vergennes, Jertsalem R AC 34 Mon in Janvary and 
every other month 
D rchester Lodge Tues p fm 


RHODE ISLAND 

Grand T odge. Mond. every ote month. 
Gloucester- Wednesday precediog 
Cumberland -Mor ing star. Monday precedmng f, 
Coventry Hamilton, Wednesday preceding 
Provi lence, St. Wed. p. om. mount Vernon, 

Thorsday p, Pm. 
Newport. Johns, Monday p. f. m. 
Warren Washsgton. Thursday da. 
Bristol. st, Atwnus, Wednesday do, 
P rwiuckef Uvion, dy do. 
Pavtuxet, Hermony, Tuesday de, 
Smithfield—M:. Moriai:, Feday pre. full moon. 
East Green-vichmKing Solomon, Monday pre. t. m, 
Coventry— Manchester. Fridey pre-e 


CONNECTICUT. 


Haddam E.Haddan, Colnwhian slternately 

Stonnington. Asylum Tueslay preceding fall me on. 

Colchester, Wooster, ist Wed... Chap following 

Norwich. Somerset Friday pre. ui... Franklin R- A.C 
last Monday in Feb- May, Aug, and Nov. 

Preston. St. Jane's Viewesday preceding full moon. 

N, Stonnington. Widaw's Suu Wed, do 


New London. do do 
Middivtown. Sv. Job's last and 3d Wed. 

Litchfield Pauls ‘Thursday pre. do 
Goshen. Olive Branch Tuesday pre- do 
Terrington. Sewka,Tucslay do, do 


Salisbury. Montgomery Tuesday do ~ do 
Norfolk, Western Star Do do do 
Cannan, Meridian Thursdoy pre. do 
North East Chapter No. 46 Tat Monday. 
Barkhampstead Northern Star Thursday do 
King Solomon's do do 
Granby. St mark's, Wednesioy p f m. 
Harmony, Wed. pre tull moon 
Suffield Apollo, p 
East Hartford, Orient, Thurs pf m 
Canaan, Mer dien Chapter, ‘Tues, full 
Sharon, Himitton, Wed. fit 
Winsted, Andrews, Wed. firll moon, 
Pomfret, Waren R. A.C. ‘thes, pre moon in march, 
June t, Deceraber: 
Putman, last Wed. in April, Jane, Sept, Noy, Dee. 


NE W-YORK. | 
Glewts Falls, Thursday preerdine fell moon. 
RA C. inst Wed, Ap. June, Aug, No. & De 
Avrora, Scipio Mond pre, moon, 


SF FF 


Anrora R, A. c. 
Wed preceding tull, 
Federal Wed extoy previous fm. 


Dee.. «St. Andrewts Chapter 
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~ direet the attention of the members was highly 


- It would occupy too much time to state mi- 


’ principal ingredients without an accurate anal- 


Kutelligeneer. 


Trace Science, with modesty thy guide.’ 


Mr. Ogg’s Lecture on Geology, at the 
London Mechanics Institution, _ 


Primitive Mountains—Granite—Gneiss — Por 
phyry Serpentine—Transiiion Mountains— 
Clay—Slate—Lime-Stone. 

Friday 18th February.—Agreeably to the 
notice previously given’'to the members, Mr. 
Ogg, this evening, delivered the first of a se- 
ries of three lectures on the subject of Geolo- 
gy, or the history and theory of the formation 
of the earth. The lecture table was covered 

with a variety of beautiful mimeral specimens, 
and a considerable number of illustrative dia- 
grams occupied a conspicuous situation in 

front of the audience. d 


Mr. Ogg commenced by observing, that if | 


the choice of his subject had been left to his 
own discretion, he should have selected one 
which was more susceptible of ilustration 
experiment, as he was weil aware that the exe 
perimental elucidation of scientific subjects 


made the deepest impression, and was most | 


agreeable to the taste of a public audience. 
As, however, the lecturers. who had previous- 


tar we. 
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quartz, which consists principally of silex, ap- 
pears in @ variety of different forms, and in 
ite purest state becomes rock-crystal. It erys- 
talizes in six sided priems, sometimes of con- 
siderable strength, though in some specimens, 
only the germinations of these erystals are 
seen. It is sufficiently hard to seratch glass, is 
not acted upon by any acid except the fluoric 
acid; and is not fusible by the common blow 
pipe. It is the basis of glass ; the most use- 
ful material in the formation of roads ; and is 
one of the most abundant substances in na- 
ture. 

Felspar is not so hard as quartz, as it may 
be scratched by the latter substance, and is fu- 
sible by the blow pipe. It usually appears of 
a crystdline texture, is sometimes very com- 
pact and when broken is slightly translucent 
at the edges. 

Mica, the third component of granite, isa 
substance well known, and is used for the pur- 
pose of inclosing microscopic objects.—In 
Russia, when split into thin lamine, it is em- 
ploved as a substitute for glass, and is quarried 
in Siberia in large quantities. 

These are the principal ingredients which 
en‘er into the compositien of granite, of which 
' substance the lLighest mountain peaks are form- 
ed, though from their present appearance, it is 
supposed that they were much higher at a 
former period, and that the ruins of their sum- 
‘mits have been spread over the adjacent parts. 
The scenery produced by Alpine’ granite, as 
displayed in the diagram. now exhibited by the 
lecturer, is of a very peculiar kind. Huge 
mountains rise up in a multitude of sharp-point- 
ed peaks, though occasionally deviating from 
‘the pointed form, and assuming the appearance 
of immense blocks. ‘This scenery, though sub- 


ly addressed them, had availed themselves of | lime, is unproductive for two reasons; the 


the opportunity of making the first choice, it 


only remained for those who followed to illus- 
trate such branches of science as had not yet 
been explained to his hearers. Upon this oc- 
casion he could not avoid adverting to the ad- 
vantages resulting from the establishment of 
such valuable institutions as the present, the 


members of which were enabled to examine | 


the various subjects presented to their consid- 
eration in every point of view, and to see 
demonstration piled on demonstration, till er- 
ror was crushed beneath the ponderous heap. 
The subject to which he should this evening 


interesting, though not adapted for the intro- 
Gueion of many experiments. In_ his third 


first of which is, that granite is not usually 
visible except above the region where vegeta- 


! tion flourishes; and secondly, because it has 


} 


/no tendeney to produce that fine powder 

which is essential to the formation of a fert#e 
soil. Even the vallies in the neighborhood of 
"granite rocks exhibit but a slight production 
of verdure. 

So infinite is the variety ia the texture and 
color of granite, that there are not two moun- 
tain masses exactly similar to each other, and 
there are also many hard stones which do not 
contain all the constituent parts of granite. 
Mr. Ogg illustrated this remark by exhibiting 
several specimens from Cornwall, Scotland, 


&e , and after explaining their peculiar cha- 


ieeture, he sould probably have occasion to | 
introduce a few, and in treating a subject | 
which was of a very extensive nature, he | 
shoud selec: U.ose parts which could be most 
usefuily and agreeably ilustrated. 

Geo comprehends objects of a two- 
foid nature. The attention of philovopLers 
was devoted to this subject at a very early pe- 
riod, aud some persons, in their anxiety to dis- 
cover the way in which the crust of the earth 
assumed its present appearance, and the man- 
ner in which the world was created, had imag- 
ined it possible for the finite faculties of man to 
trace the footsteps of the Almighty ; while 
oihers, considering this knowledge not so ea- 
ily attainable, were satisfied with accumula- 
ting facts, in the hope that a favorable com- 
bination of such facts, might throw a brilliant 
light upon a subject at present involved in im- 
penetrable obscurity. From these researches, 
results the division of Geology into two parts, 
the speculative and the practical. The Lec- 
turer considered it unnecessary to occupy the 
time by dwelling upon the speculative part of 
the subject, or particularising the various theo- 
ries connected with the formation of the Earth, 
and he’ should therefore proceed to observe, 
that the attention of the practical geologist 
was principally directed to an examination of 
the structure of the exterior part, or the crust 
ofthe earth. The greatest depth from its sur- 
face to which the industry of man _ has pene- 
trated, does not much exceed 3000 feet, and if 
we compare this with the whole diameter of the 
earth, which is nearly 8000 miles, we shall be 
enabled to judge, whether we are likely 'o ac- 
quire a correct knowledge of any part except 
the crust. 

To obtain this information, the Geologist 
avails himself of every opportunity of minute- 
ly examining the structure of that portion of 
the earth which falls within the sphere of his 
observations. He ascends the summit of lofty 
mountains, through intricate and almost inac- 
cessivle paths, he surveys terrific precipices, 
traces the beds of rivers, and descends into the 
gloomy recesses of the deepest mines. By 
such means many important discoveries have 
been made, and we cannot better illustrate the 
subject, than by deseribing the grand division 
among rocks, which instead of presenting the 
appearance of irregularity or confusion, are 
found to ba arranged in a definite and regular 
order. Mountains are divided by geologists 
into different classes, the first of which com- 
préhends those which are theoretically suppos- 
ed to have been the first formed, and are there- 
fore called primitive mountains.—In the moun- 
tainous districts in which these primitive rocks 
prevail, immense masses of solid stone rise 
from below, ahd are surrounded by successive 
portions of other kinds of stone, which, to 
compare great things with small, evelope 
them as the coats of an onion surround the 
central part. The lecturer illustrated this re- 
mark by referring to a diagram, exhibiting a 
section of a mountain in the Hartz district, 
the centre of which consisted of an immense 
block of granite, rising from the earth in a 
-pyramidial form, surrounded by layers of stone 
increasing in thickness as they approached the 
base, and distinguished in the diagram by differ- 
ent colors. From this example, Mr. Ogg 
pointed out the regularity of arrangement ob- 
servable in the formation of mountains, and 
impressed-upon the minds of his hearers the 
important fact, that wherever these rocks are 
formed, the different parts of which they are 
composed, always occupy the same relative 
situation with respect to each other. The 
principal characteristics which distinguish the 
primitive mountains are their highly crystalline 
texture, their being intermixed with a number 
of shining particles; forming part of their sub- 
stance without any visible cement, and their 
containing no remains of organised bodies, 

either animal or vegetable 

“Having thus described the general struc- 
ture of the primitive mountains, the lecturer 
proceeded to particularize the various sub- 
stances ineluded in this class, the principal of 
which is granite. This kind of stove is ex- 
tremely hard, but isnot of a uniform texture, 
as it is composed of quartz, felspar and mica. 


nutely the exaet proportions in which these 
three substances unite to form granite, and 
it may therefore be sufficient to mention the 


racteristics, he expressed his regret that public 
edifices should be constructed of Portland 
stone, which, from its softness, discovers 
marks of decay, even during the life-time of 
the architect; whereas if built with such hard 
stone as he had described, and which abounds 
in various parts of the island, such structures 
would remain to future ages, as monuments of 
the taste and talents of their founders. 

Many other kinds of granite might be par- 
ticularised, but he would only introduce one 
more variety to the notice of the audience. 
This was easily decomposed, and from its 
containing a great. quantity of white felspar, 
was too soft for the purposes of building, but 
was applicable to other purposes in the arts. 
From this substance the fine white clay is 
formed which is used in the potteries in Staf- 
fordshire; and the lecturer stated that it had 
been applied to another purpose, which would 
excite the astonishment of his hearers, for 
when ground to an impalpable powder, it had 
actually been used to adulterate flour. The 
discovery of this nefarious practice shewed 
what men are capable of doing for the sake of 
profit. Its prevalence at one period excited 
considerable alarm, which was increased by 
the opinion entertained by the public, that the 
presence of clay in their bread might be detect- 
ed by plunging a hot knife into it, which would 
appear white on being withdrawn. Now it so 
happens, that a hot knife plunged into the 
finest wheaten bread will assume a white ap- 
pearance, and the consequence was, that as all 
tried the experiment, all found their knives 
whitened, and all took it for granted that they 
were poisoned. 

The next ef the primitive rocks is gneiss, 
or slaty granite, which resembles granite 
from its being composed of the same ingredi- 
ents, but arranged in layers instead of little 
lumps. Mica usually predominates in this va- 
riety, which is frequently found stratified. 
The diagram now exhibited was copied from a 
treatise by Dr. Mac Cullock, on the geology 
of the Western Isles, and shewed the curved 
appearance assumed by gneiss rocks Anoth- 
et variety, which usually reposes upon gneiss, 
is mica slate, of a shining silvery appear- 
ance, in which mica is also predominant. 

[Concluded in our nest.) 
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From the New Monthly Magaziue. 


Hair.—Hair should be abundant, 
soft, flexible, growing in long locks, of 
a color suitabie to the skin, thick in the 
mass, delicate and distinct in the par- 
ticular. The mode of wearing it should 
differ. Those who have it growing 
low in the nape of the neck, should 
preter wearing it in locks hanging 
down rather than turned up with a 
comb, ‘The gathering it, however, in 
that manner is delicate and feminine, 
and suits many. In general the mode 
of wearing the hair is to be regulated 
according to the shape of the head. 
Ringlets hanging about the forehead 
suits almost every body. Onthe other 
hand the fashion of parting the hair 
smoothly, and drawing it tight back on 
on either side is becoming to few. 
Hair is tothe human aspect, what toil- 
age is to the landscape. ‘The favorite 
epithet for a Greek beauty was * well 
haired ;” and the same epithet was ap- 
plied to woods. Apuleius says, that 
Venns herself, if she were bald, would 
not be Venus; so entirely do | agree 
with him, and so much do IT think that 
the sentiment of any thing beavtilal, 
even where the real beauty is wanting, 
is the best part of it, that 1 prefer the 
help of artificial hair to an ungracetul 
want of it. I do not wish to be de- 
ceived. { would know that the hair 
was artificial, and would have the 
wearer inform me so. Long live, 
therefore, say I, lovely nataral locks 


ysis. “The hardest of these composent parts is 


at five and twenty, and fovely artificial 


locks. if they must be resorled to at 
five and thirty or forty. A woman of 
taste should no more a€etple io resort 
to such helps at one age, thon she 
would consent to resort to thein at an 
age when no such locks exist in nature, 
Till then, let her not cease to help 
herself to a pleutiful sapply. The 
spirit in which itis worn, gives the 
right to wear it. Above all things, 
cleanliness: this should be thé motto 
of personal beauty, Let a woman keep 
what heir she has clean, and she may 
adorn’or increasé it, as she pleases, 
Oil, for example, is two different things, 
on clean hair and unclean; on the one 
itis but the aggravation of the dirt; to 
the other, if not moist enough by na-. 
ture, it may add a reasonable grace: 
the best, however, is undoubtedly that 
which moist can dispense with it. A 
lover is a little startled, when he finds 
the paper, in which a lock of hair has 
been.enclosed, stained and spotted as 
if it had wrapped a_ chesse-cake.——La- 
dies when about to give away locks, 
may as well omit the oil that time and 
be content with the washing. If they 
argue that it does not look so ylossy in 
those eyes in which they desire to 
shine most, let them own as much to 
the favoured person, and be wili never 
lock at it but their candour shail give it 
a double lustre. 

Love adds a precious seeing to the eye. 
and how much does not sincerity add 
to love? One of the excuses for oil is 
the perfume mixed with it. The teste 
for this was carried so tar among the 
ancients, that Anacreon does not scru- 
ple to wish that the painter of his mis- 
tress” portrait could convey the odour 
breathing from her delicate oiled tres- 
ses. Even this taste seems to have a 
foundation in nature.—Mary 
little black-eyed relation of mine (often- 
er called Molly, from a little dairy 
maid tarn of her’s, and our regard for 
old English customs,) has hair with a 
natural scent of spice. 

The poets of antiquity, and the 
modern ones after them, talk much of 
yellow and golden tresses, tresses like 
ihe morn, Sc. Much curiosity has 
been evinced respecting the nature of 
this famous poetical hair; and asmuch 
anxiety shown in hoping it was not red. 
May | venture to say, in behalf of red 
hair, that | am one of those in whose 
eyes it isnot so very shocking. Per- 
haps, as “ pity melts the soul of love,” 
there may be something of sucha feel- 
ing in my tenderness for that Pariah of 
color. Hair of this extreme complex- 
ion appears never to have been in re- 
quest: and yet to say nothing of the 
general liking of the ancients ine all the 
othershades of yéllow and gold, a good 
red-haired commentator might render 
it a hardmatter to pronounce that The- 
ocritus has not given two of his beautiful 
swain’s hair, amounting to a positive 
fiery-—Fire red is the epithet, how- 
ever it may be understood. 

«Both fiery tressed heads, both in their bloom.”” 

A large bare forehead gives a wo- 
man a masculine and defying look. 
The hair should be brought over such 
a forehead as vines are trailed over a 
naked wall. 


Chilian Mines.--Our Buenos Ayrean 
newspapers state that a company has 
been formed under the sanction of the 
Chilian Minister, in the name of his 
government for working the mines of 
Chili. The Republic of Chili con- 
tains nine mining districts, which pre- 
duce gold, silver, copper, lead, tin and 
iron. They are advantageously situa- 
ted on the side of the Cordilleras 
nearest the sea, where the climate is 
healthy, labour cheap, and water and 
fuel abandant. With the use of ma- 
chine power and a wise application of 
the company’s funds, it is stated that 
many of the mines, now unproductive 
may be worked to profit. The capi- 
tal stock [five millions of dollars] is di- 
vided into 10,000 shares of $500 each; 
the first instalment on which (five per 
cent.) was to be immediately paid, and 
the remainder in like instalments as 
may be required. The concerns of 
the company are to be managed by 
a board of Directors to be chosen for 
five years, to be eligible to whicha 
person must own fifty shares; this 
Koard is to choose three trustees from 
its own members, by whom are to be 
made all contracts in behalf of the 
Board. With the consent of a majority 
of the stockholders, the number of 
shares may be increased and disposed of 
for the benefit of the’ company. In the 
elections the owner of ten shates is en- 
titled to one vote--of twenty two—of 
fitiy to three—of one hundred to four. 
't is conditioned that the company 
shall never act as 2 political body ; and 
the private property of the stockhold- 
ers is bot held to psy the debts of the 
company. Semi-annual dividends are 
to be made. Don Mariano Egana, 
Chilian Minister to Great Britain, is 
President of this company, the Direc- 
tors, Auditors, Bankers and Attorney 
of which are all Englishmen.— Patriot. 


General Pepe, the Neapolitan exile, 
is residing at Brussels, preserving the 


most circumspect conduct. 
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IIRROR : 
¢onvert it into the fitm and compact texture of 


of forests have been converted into imperfect 


and the pressure of superincumbent strate to 
coal. Insome places, in Europe, the remain, 


pit coal, in which the trunk, branches, bark 
and wood of trees are discernable In most of 
the varieties of coal, the impression of vegeta. 
ble matters and particularly ferns are easily dis. 

covered. We have now before us a specimen 


of the Rhode-Island Anthracite, in which be. 


§PNOTICE. 


| Mr. A. Looms is the authorized Agent } sion of the leaf ofthe fern is clearly distin. 
Subscri- 
bers in that place, are requested to make pay- 


for this paper, in Pittsfield, Mass. 


}ment to no other person. 


' Coa. — In our last we had a few remarks 
on the anthracite, or Worcester Coal. As 
discoveries are frequent at this time, in our 
country, of this valuable mineral, we have 
thought proper to continue the subject. Per- 
ceiving that we cannot render a greater ser- 
vice to the public, anda more interesting one, 
than by giving information on the valuable re- 
sources ofour country © The science of Ge- 
ology is becoming popular, and amply re- 
wards the diligent cultivators, weshall take 
every opportunity to aid its encouragement, 
and earnestly solicit communications from our 


friends on the subject. The Anthracite, at 
Worcester, has been taken for Graphite, by 
some, and has been used for the same purpos- 
es, though its external appearance is different. 
The Graphite has a metallic lustre, and the 
Anthracite a semi-metallic; the fracture of the 
former is granular, while that of the latter is 
conchoidal, the former is compact and the lat- 
terin scales or splinters. They differ like- 
wise in specific gravity: that ef Graphite is a- 
bout 2, while Anthracite is considerably less. 
Anthracite burns without flame or smell, re- 
semb!:ng in this particular coke, and produces 
a similar degree of heat in proper furnaces. 
This substance is sometimes called in England 
glance coal, from its semi-metallic appear- 
ance. 

The other species of coal found in extensive 
quantities in different parts of the world are, 
Jet, specific gravity, from 1,2, tol,4 
Cannel Coal, 1, 232 to 1,426 
Common Coal, to 1, 37 nearly. 
Parrot Coal 1,5 
Kilkenny Coal, 1,4 to 1,526 nearly. 

Besides these there are various other species 
but they have not been found in very exten- 
sive beds. Coal is seldom found on high 
mountains, but usually, the localities are in 
hilly situations, most commonly under a strat- 
um composed of sand and clay; or argilite, 
splitting into layers, forming either slates or a 
substance called shivers; according to its frac- 
ture. Coal is found on hills in strata, from a 
few inches to some feet in thickness, alternat- 
ing with strata of grit-ctone aud argiine. The 
beds run in various directions, generally in- 
clined to the horizon which is called the dip. 
They are frequently intercepted by columns 
of other matter; and the continuation of the 
bed may be higher or lower than the part from 
which it seems to have been separated. The 
dip likewise varies. It is commonly the case 
in very large beds of coal, the first stratum is 
of an indifferent quality. From the degree 
and direction of the dip much information may 


"1, 25 


be obtained respecting the best places for open- 


To work acoal mine to the 
greatest advantage, a variety of circumstances 
are to be taken into consideration. Even in 
those countries where no localities have been 
found, very great indications may be had of 
their existence, by attending to the soil, the 
general appearance of the country, and to the 
kind of clay, sand and other earths that are 
found where the soil isremoved. There are 
certain appearances which indicate the pres- 
ence of coal, but these indications alone are 
often fallacious. The business of mining, in 
this department, is, therefore intricate and re- 
quires a good knowledge of theoretical and 
practical mineralogy. With respect to the 
origin of pit coal various hypotheses have 
been formed. It was the opinion of Dr. Black, 
Bishop Watson, and others of high reputation, 
that the strata of coal were formerly large col- 
lections of vegetables at the surface of the 
earth, and inthe sea. In remote ages coal 
countries, it is probable, were almost entirely 


ing the pit. 


the substance called pit coal. 


covered with immense forests and collections |,edging the independence of the South Ameri- 
of peat moss, which being covered with sand 
or earth brought by floods or tides, or by } 
more gradual causes, 2s the falling of the sub- 
stance of the neighboring hills, have been 
pressed or consolidated, in course of time, into 
The surface of 


tween every thin lumina a beautiful impres- 


guished, and also leaves of other vegetables, 
Now itis certain that both peat and moss are 
produced in abundance, in wild and uncultiya- 
ted lands, and this goes to substantiate the hy- 
pothesis that coal, in general, owes its origin 
to peat moss. Coal is usually foundin thin 
and broad strata, such as might be expected on 
the supposition, that it owes its origin to peat 
moss, or the collections of other vegetables on 
the surface of the earth. The matter with 
which it is covered is of the secondary forma- 
tion, as sand-stone, the particles of which are 
evidently owing to the motion and friction o¢- 
casioned by water. 

The products formed by distillation appear 
to corroborate the fact that pit coal is of veget- 
able origin. We know of no substance pure. 
ly and unequivocally mineral, which affords 
products at all similar. The bituminous set 
ters likewise seem to be exudations from veg- 
etable substances buried in the earth. 

Mr. Whitehurst, in his inquiry into the orig- 
inal state of the earth, says, ‘* All the strata 
incumbent on coal, whether argillacious etone 
or clay, contain figured stones representing a 
vast quantity of vegetables, or the impressions 
of them, as seeds of various kinds, striated 
and jointed in different distances; the euphor- 
bia of the East Indies; the American ferns, . 
corn, grass, and many other species of the veg- 
etable kingdom. They are enclosed in the 
solid substance of the stone, &c. These veg. 
etable forms, andthe strata containing them 
are the certain indications of coal, not only in 
Derbyshire, but in every part of the kingdom 
which I have visited, and I am informed, that 
the same phenomenon holds equally true in ey- 
ery other part of the world yet explored.” 


—— 


last accounts from this ill far 
ted country represent it in a disorderly anddis- 
tracted condition. This will continue to be 
the case as long as the influence of the holy al- - 
liance can effect the movements of the pusil- 
lanimous Ferdinand. There can be little 
doubt of his having procured the aid of France 
in his mad schemes of subjugating the people. 
A report is in circulation that a considerable 
body of French troops have been marched to 
Madrid; and a French army is concentrating 
at the Pyrennees, that Ferdinand is about to 
resign and that French emigrants are travers- 
ing Spain, proclaiming the French king Sove- 
reign of the country. Should this be the 
fact, which is not improbable, Spain would 
not be in a worse situation under France than 
she now is, and might chance to better her con- 
dition; save the mortification of falling from 
the state of an independent kingdom to a prov- 
ince; at any rate the condition of the populace 
would be as eligible as at present. Charles X. 
has commenced his reign under auspicious cir- 
cumstances and has discovered a degree of 
liberality which augurs well of his future ad- 
ministration and from him the Spaniards might 
anticipate as much forbearance as the nature 
of their dispositions would warrant. They 
are, at best, a turbulent, morose, jealous, super- 
stitious and ignorant people, and require an 
energetic but enlightened government ; such 
as Ferdinand, in the plenitude of his populari- 
ty was incapable of administering. But when 
the chains of superstition shall be broken and 
education and the principles of free govern- 
ments generally diffused they would make ex- 
cellent citizens, or subjects, under the adminis- 
tration of an enlightened Sovereign. Could 
France prevail on Ferdinand to resign the 
crown, she would be relieved from some of 
her embarrassments, which she cannot very 
well be, in any other way. While he is king, 
France must be continually prepared with an 
efficient military force to enter and occupy 
Spain, and they are prevented by the stupidity 
of Ferdinand and his minions from acknow!l- 


‘ean States, and deriving full advantages from 
friendly arrangements with those new gov- 
ernments. 

We fully accord in opinion with the editors 
of the Canada Spectator in the following. 

‘* What a different destiny the exercise of a 


the earth in many places, has probably been 
rendered unequal by earthquakes, or violent 
terrene convulsions ; this would give origin to 
lakes in those places which were depressed.— 
In this manner a quantity of vegetable matter 
would become covered by deposition from wa- 
ter. The vegetables would naturally be heaped 
together by the waves, and in process of time 
covered with argillacious matter, they would 
gradually undergo decomposition and form 
strata of coal, covered alternately with strata 
of sand. Volcanic eruptions must also have 
overwhelmed large collections of vegetable 
matters. 

We even find traces of vegetable matters in 
an intermediate state between organized veg- 
etable substances and coal: for peat has some 
small remains of organic texture, but seems 
chiefly on analysis to consist of bituminous, or 


| inflammable matter, which only requires time 


sound reason and generous sentiments might 


procure for Ferdinand! We wish he were al- 
lowed to read an excellent work published in 
Paris, entitled, Revue Politique de Europe 
en 1825,’’ from which we make the following 
translated extract;—‘‘ Kings are now idols 
only in their courts; outside their courts they 
are the first amongst men: they are the chiefs, 
and not the masters of the world. The titleof 
chiefs of great and civilized nations is, with- 
out doubt, sufficiently noble, but it implies du- 
ties inconsistent with the title of masters 
Kings fear to enter into communication with 
the people; they find it difficult to return * 
midst the human race, from whom they have 
withdrawn themselves. But if they wert 
more confiding, how much more noble would 
be their destiny! They might carry to what 
degree they pleased the love and veneration of 
the people; they would descend amongst the 
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people to have them no longer forslaves, but 
foMriends. Yet such is the error of pride, 
that kings prefer incense to benedictions; they 
love to be adored rather as beings of a different 
nature, than of a better nature; vain illusion 
at a period of time which destroys all illusions! 
The days of idolatry are passed; apotheoses - 
belong to fable; Kings are no longer placed a- 
mong the constellations. Kings have now 
something better to do than to become idols. 
Itis more glorious for them to be cherished 
and revered by reasonable people, than to be 
adored by stupid people, who break their idols 
as blindly as they offer incense to them.”” 
Kextucky.—The newspapers of Ken- 
tucky call loudly on the Governor of that 
state to convene an extra session of the leg- | 
jslature. The reasons are that the opinion of 
the people on the new Court of Appeals has 
been clearly expressed by the recent election. 
The object of which is to have the old court 
restored, the dges of which not being consti- 
tutionally removed. The two sets of judges 
ean deman. their salaries, consequently the 
state is liable for the expenses of the two 


courts without the /egal administration of jus-- 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


aging parties: of the army, which hav- 
ing found the road to the capital unoc- 
cupied, made a dash and attempted to 
carry it by surprize. 

Mexico.—T he Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in his late report to the Congress, 
says, that $2,256,238 will be suflicient 
tomeet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, in the different departments of 
war, foreign relations, justice, and ec- 
clesiastic affairs, and the treasury, A- 
mong the extraordinary expenses are 
$179,612 for the defence of various 
posts ; $50,000 disposed of by Sr. Mich- 
elena in London, for executive and se- 
cret objects; $20,000 remitted to Sr. 
Obregen for the purchase of munitions 
for the department of Alvarado ; $9,103 


to the same, for the purchase of guns 


and carriages; $608,000 for fortifica- 
tions on the tsle of Sacrificios ; 82,000 
stipulated to be paid to the crews of the 
ship Asia and brig Constantine, for their 
surrender to the Mexican Government ; 
and $10,000 (beyond the 10,000 ofa 


‘previous estimate) which will be re- 


quired for the legislatio: io Rome. 
A proposition has been made in the 


tice. Should the demands of the state be ; city of Mexico, and very favourably re- 


granted. Gov. Desha and his family wi!l prob- 
ably have justice done them. His son may 
expect a fair trial, and the state resume her 
dignity ard importance. 


: GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Greece.--A Havre packet-ship arriv- 
ed in New-York has brought Paris pa- 
pers to the 17th August, which furnish 
some details of war-events in Greece, 
of which reports had previously been 
received, and of which we gave a Sum- 
mary in our paper of Saturday the 17th 
inst. We then noticed, says the Cen- 
tine!, the correspondence ef Gen. Roche 
received by the Greek Committee of 
Paris, and considered his statements, 
given under the sanction of his name, 
as intitled to full credit ; and also ex- 
pressed the opinion, that the rash E- 
gyptian Chief had suffered a defeat, and 
had been reduced to capitulate. Gen. 
Roche’s correspondence has since deen 
received; and confirms the accuracy of 
the report of it. The latest events he 
reported were, the repulse of Ibrahim 
in his attack on the outworks of Napo- 
li ; his retreat to Argos, which place it 
appears he destroyed, and his further 
retreat from Argos. The General 
made no mention of the movements or 
situation of Colocetroni, the Greek 
Commander in Chief, who must have 
made some lateral movements during 
the progress of the Egyptian army. 


From Encianp. By the Olive Branch, 
Capt. Harding, arrived on Wednesday 
evening from Liverpool, whence she 
sailed on the 2ist of Aug. London and 
Liverpool papers to the 20th were re- 
ceived. 

Lord Cochrane has been induced to 
take the command of a considerable ex- 
pedition in aid of the cause of the 
Greek Patriots, to be fitted out by the 
Greek Committee in London. This 
has created a great sensation among all 
persons, whether friendly or hostile to 
the Greek cause. 


“Greece. In addition to the ac- 
counts (contained in letters received 
yesterday from Corfu, of 13th July) 
confirming in every respect the defeat 
of Ibrahim Pacha, and his being wound- 
ed, not captured,—it is reported that 
Lord Cochrane and Sir Robert Wilson 
immediately proceed to Greece. with a 
force of 4000 men, English and Ger- 
mans, and that two cut down seventy- 
fours are purchased, and will sail forth- 
with with these reinforcements in the 
cause of freedom.” — Liverpool Mer. 

Ibrahim Pacha, finding it impossible 
for him to regain Navarino, demanded 
a capitulation, promising not to fight a- 
gainst the Greeks for ten years, if he 
‘were permitted to depart freely from 
the Morea. Colocotroni, however, re- 
fused any kind of capitulation, but 
would have him surrender at discretion. 
The Greek troops beseiging Ibrahim 
amounted to about forty thousand men, 
and reinforcements were arriving. 
Three hundred mules loaded with pro- 
visions from Navarino by Ibrahim 
Pacha, fell into the hands of Colocotro- 
ni, who had. intercepted all Ibrahim’s 
communications. 


Corinth.—The isthmus of Corinth is 
well guarded, a great number of Greeks 
being there assembled, preparing to go 
-and reinforce Gouras, who is struggling 
against a second body of Turks, who 
have advanced by Zeitouni as far as 
Salona. It has been reported at Mera- 
thonisi that the Turks have succeeded 


in Navarino three thousand Albanians 
sent from Candia. 


Paris, Aug. 15.--A camp of manceu- 
yres is to be formed at Perpignan, to 


consist of the 3d, Sth, 22d, and 43d reg- 
iments. 


To relieve the distress of ~ suffer. 
ers by fire at Salins, the Duke of Or- 


leans gave 1000 francs; and M. Lafitt 
the banker 10,000... 


_A German paper’ intimates, that the 
Egyptian force which was repulsed at 


ceived, to establish an East-India Com- 
pany, to trade from the ports of the Pa- 
cific. Mexico certainly possesses the 
advantages of geographical position for 
such an establishment. Her arms ex- 
tend from the central table lands, to- 
wards Europe and Asia. 

Events indicate the stability of the 
federal system. The state of Yucatan 
has sent its deputies to the General 
Congress. Its constitution has been 
proclaimed and sworn to, by the pub- 
lic functionaries. 
been elected governor. 

The Constitution of the State of Me- 
choacan was sworn to by the public au- 
thorities on the 20th of July. Inalate 
statistical work on Mexico, by Sr. Fer- 
nando Navarro, it is said to contain a 
population of 6,122,354 souls, and 118,- 
478 square leagues, being 52 inhabi- 
tants to each. It comprises 242 parti- 
dos, 1,072 parishes, 165 missions, 30 
cities, 95 towns, 4,682 pueblos or vii- 
lages, 206 silver mines, 3,749 hacien- 
das, 6,684 Ranchos, 1,195 estancias for 
grazing, 208 convents of friars, and 56 
of monks, 4,229 clergy, 3,112 friars, 
2,098 monks. ‘The whole population 
is composed of 1,097,928 Spaniards, 
3,676,281 Indians, 1,338,706 casts. 

The Californias.—The arrival of an 
Agent at the city of Mexico, for the 
London Company, for the fishery of 
pearl in the Gulf of California, is an- 
nounced. The Aguila remarks, that 
the government should be careful not 
to permit settlements of great naval 
powers on those thinly inhabited coasts. 

The amount of duties paid to the 
custom-house at Alvarado during the 
month of June, was 541,586 dollars ; 
of May, $304,483 ; and of April, $345,- 
099. 

Gipractar, Avuc. 5.—By the judg- 
ment of a Spanish Court Martial, the 
Empecinada [Gen. Don Juan Martin,] 
is sentenced to be executed, and his 
body quartered, and to be exhibited at 
four points upon the high road.— 

[The last French papers inform that 
the king has commuted his punishment 
to confinement for life in one of the 
State Prisons. 


Saracossa, Auc. 4.--Gen. Bassecourt, 
the French Commandant has taken 
groat pains to quiet the Carlisis, who 
run about, crying, * Long lie Carlos,” 
“ Death to the Negros,’—The priests 
are actually wishing for the reign of 
Chartes V. [Don Carlos, the King’s 
brother] because he promised never to 
allow the property of the clergy to be 
touched. The Trappist, it is said has 
taken arms, in favour of Charles V. and 
has several thousand men at his com- 
mand. The King, itis added, has of- 
fered 25,000 piasters for his head. 


The Globe and Traveller 
contains a letter froma British mer- 
chant, (signed H.) stating that he was 
authorized to communicate with his 
Majesty's ministers on some questions 
bwhich he specifies, relative to the dis- 
position of Great Britain with regard to 
the question of the independence of 
Hayti,—and that, in consequence of 
Nr. Canning refusing him an answer, 
the duties on Brittish imports are now 
12 per cent. while those of France, in 
consequence of her late amicable ad- 
justment, are only 5 percent.; and that 
if England persists, the duties may be 
still further increased.” 

Misionaries in India.—A letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Hough, dated at Seram- 
pere, to his father in Concord N. H. 
says:—“ From Mr. and Mrs. Judson, 
and Dr. Price, | have heard nothing for 
fourteen months. if they have not 
perished by violence, | fear they have 
from other causes, as they have been 
shut out irom all communication with 
us, and we with them, and therefore 
they could not have had the pecuniary 
means of subsistence.” 


Sardinia.—A Swiss Journal states, 
that the king of Sardinia has issued an 
ordinance prohibiting reading and writ- 
ing to be taught to any one who has 
not property to the amount of three 


Napoli, was probably one of the for-| 


hundred dollars. 


Jose T. Lopez has | 


Russia.--The emperor Alexander 
has returned from his tour of inspection 
of his military colonies. By on ukase 
lately promulgated, all writings upon 
religious subjects are to be submitted 
to the censorship of the Synod; and all 
the translated publications of Jung Stil- 
len, and Madame Gayon, on religious 
subjects are ordered to be seized—and 
suppressed. 


Sickness in the Navy.—In noticing the 
arrival of the Constellation, and the 
mortality which has attended the soath- 
ern service, it has been observed that 
the West India service is terrible to our 
Navy. The Commercial Advertiser 
very truly seys, that climate is more 
destructive of life than war, and death 
comes in a shape more appalling than 
in a battle. Within three or four years 
we have lost a far greater number of 
brave naval officers than during the 
the jast war. And what must be gal- 
ling to their prow spirits, is the fact, 
that although thei. tives are sacrificed 
in the service of their country, still they 
are denied the warrior’s repose on the 
bed of glory. But our commerce is so 
extensive and valuable in - those seas, 
that it must be protected ; and the only 
thing the government can do, is to ren- 
der the situation of those engaged in the 
anti-piratical service as secure and com- 
fortable as possible. Would it not be 
well to have the ships of every size, 
engaged on that station, more frequent- 


ly relieved ? Could not the fatal disease |* 


be prevented by relieving them before 
they have been long enough within the 
tropics to contract it? 7 


Commodore Porter —We are inform- 
formed, says the National Intelligencer, 
and have no doubt of the fact, that 
Commodore Davin Porter has lately 
been invited to enter the service of the 
Republic of Mexico, as Commander in 
Chief of its Navalforces. The execu- 
tive of that Republic decided, on the 
1 ith of July last, to recommend to the 
Council of the Government to tender 
this appointment to comodore Porter ; 
onthe 30th July the proposition was 
approved by the Council, and the offer 
has accordingly been made to him. We 
understand, also that a similar overture 
has been made to Commodore Porter 
on the part of the Government of Co- 
lombia. 

We have not understood what Com- 
modore Porter’s dete: mination is in re- 
lation to either of these offers. 


The Navy of Mexico, we are intform- 
ed, will shortly consist of one line of 
battle ship, four ov tive frigates, and 
some smaller vessels, We presume its 
ultimate augmentation will be very con- 
siderable, as the last apprepriation for 
the purpose, was, we believe, three 
millions of dollars. ‘The Navy of Co- 
lombia will corsist, in a short time ofa 
force equal, or superior to that of Mex- 
ico, as there are now building, both in 
England and the United States, some 
ships of a large class, intended for the 
service of that Republic. 

The invitation from Mexico must be 
very gratifyiny to Commodore Porter’s 
feelings, as it is the highest compli- 
ment, we believe, that has been offered 
by any government to a foreign officer. 


Connecticut River.—The survey of 
this river, from its source to Hartford, 
has been completed, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Clinton, appvuinted by the 
President for that purpose ; the survey 
between Hartford and Barret in Ver- 
mont having been previously made by 
an association at Hartford and Windsor. 
After examining Lake Memphremagog 
and its vicinity, Mr. Clinton passed up 
the Clyde through Island and Spectacle 
lakes, to the land dividing the waters 
by means of which a communication is 
expected to be made between the St. 
Lawrence and the Connecticut. This 
strip of land is less than one mile in ex- 
tent, and its surface is such that it pre- 
sents no obstacles to the union of the 
respective waters. After surveying the 
Millhegan river, which falls into the 
Connecticut about 20 miles above Lan- 
caster. N. H., Mr. Clinton proceeded to 
the lake Connecticut ; and from thence 
he returned down the river to Barret. 
It is stated tiat the obstructions to the 
navigation of the Connecticut are few- 
er than were anticipated by the most 
sanguine. 


Private letters from Madrid, of the 
Ist Aug. mention, “that the reports 
from the Provinces justify the necessity 
for ihe appointment of the new Junta 
of Pubiic Safety. The royalist volun- 
teers are creating great disturbances in 
many places, and exercising a rigor be- 
yond the law. Blood has been shed in 
a quarrel between them and the garri- 
son of Malaga. In Catalonia they have 
insulted the Governor-General in the 
street. The Apostolic party are said 
to be busy ; and to have circulated 
handbills in the provinces, calling on 
their partizans to elect Don Carlos to 
the throne,—to banish the liberals, and 
confiscate their goods, to re-establish 
the Inquisitién, and to restore to the 
Church the large revenues which have 
been annexed to the Crown ; and in the 
event of this change the Churcir ist 
pay off the National debt.” 


fran by Steam to’ be equalto a six 


Spurious Indigo.— writer “in 


“New emiésion or Covet Bites. 


Philadelphia Sentinel, says that an ex- }—A person was arrested of Wedues- 
‘ensive manufactory of Indigo is now in day at Newton Falls having in his pos- 


operation in North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. Bengal Indigo is at pre. | 
sent the object of attention, which the | 
manufacturers compound of lime, blue | 
vitriol and logwood, with a small por. | 
tion of genuine indigo, and formed into | 
lumps of the usual size, neatly stamped. | 
The same writer says, there is reason 
to believe that large quantities of Span- 
ish Indigo have recently been manu- 
factured in New-York, and that the a- 
bove is a branch of the New-York fac- 
tory. It would be well for dealers to 
be on their guard.— Balt. Patriot. 


A Noverty.—Among the novelties 
of the day,we have here a canal boat, 
trom the interior, fitted up as a Muse- 
um. It contains a variety of natural cu- 
riosities, most of which were collected 
and preserved along the Grand Canal. 
The proprietor is a native of Vermont, 
who has added a.oumber of interesiing 
wax figures. His floating Museum is 
confined to no particular place, but re- 
mains as long in one spot as castome7s 
are attracted by a band of music. On 
each side of his ark are painted m legi- 
ble characters, “* CANAL MUSEUM.” 
This Museum now lies in Whitehall 
Slip, and judging from the numbers 
that visitit, we are inclined to believe 
that a handsome interest is derived 
from the investment.—WV. Y. Guz. 


Colonization Society.—At a meeting 
of the Loudoun County Auxiliary Colo- 
nization Society on the 12th iwst. Mr. 
Monroe, late President of the United 
States, was elected President of the 
Society. It was at the same meeting 
resolved, that the Society will unite 
with the Petersburg Society, and other 
Auxiliary Societies in Virginia, for the 
purpose of chartering a vessel to carry 
to Liberia emigrants from Virginia. 


Eacte Baxx.—The New Haven 
Courant of Sept. 27th says—“ We un- 
derstand that the Directors of this in- 
stitution have engaged the assistance 
of two gentlemen of this town, who are 
largely interested as stockholders, to 
investigate the affairs of the Bank, and 
to prepare a statement of its condition, 
to be laid before the stockholders, 
who are to be called together as soon 
as such statement is made out. All 
reasonable despatch ought to, and no 
doubt will be made to ‘accomplish the 
object.” 


Quebec, Sept. 16.—Iurricane.—On 
the 3ist ult. about 8 o’clock in the, 
evening, a violent gust of wind was ex. 
perienced at the Parish of Notre-Dame- 
Bonsecours de I’lslet, which threw 
down about forty buildings, including 
four dwelling honses. ‘The loss in 
grain, &c., in addition to the destruction 
of the buildings, is considerable. 


The last accounts of the Baron of 
Renfrew, state that vessel to have been 
seen near St. Paul’s Island, proceeding 
steadily on her voyage. 


Sheet Iron Boat.—A boat is construct. 
ing at York, Penn. entirely of Sheet 
lron, intended as a passage boat from 
Columbia to Northumberland, on the 
Susquehanna—her whole weight is 5 
tons, to be propelled by steam-——she 
will draw when Ixunched only five in- 
ches, and every additional ton put on 
board, will sink her one inch. , 


Murder.—Warren Taylor, of N. Car- 
olina, was tried for having murdered 
one of his negroes, found guilty. The 
verdict of the Jury was Manslaughter — 
the accused was branded in the hand 
and discharged !----Such a sentence 
would not meet with so mild a punish- 
ment in this part of the country. 


Judge Trumbull—A_ pubiic dioner 
has been given to Judge ‘Vrumbuil, the 
author of M’Fingal, at Hartford, Conn. 
he being about to leave that city, to 
spend the remainder of his days with a 
daughter, who resides at Detrcit. ‘The 
judge is in the 75th year of his age. 


Skeleton.—A human skeleton was 
dug from the ceijer at the corner of 
Central and Kilby streets, Wednesday 
afternoon, by some labourers at work 
there. We understand, that from ap- 
pearances, it was buried four or five 
years since, about two feet under- 
ground. 


A Wnhate Cavent.—On the 26th 
inst. a whale about 75 feet in length 
got ashore on Sandy Hook, opposite 
the Cove, and was secured by Peter 
Schenck of that place, afier firing a 
number of musket balls into her which 
killed her. It issupposed she will 
yield 60 or 70 barrels of oil. 


A Town Meeting has been held in 
Philadelphia, at which it was unani- 
mously resolved to construct a rail-way 
from the Schuylkill to the Delaware. 


Steam Canriace.—A correspondent 
to the New-York Daily Advertiser in- 
forms there is in that city a company 
called the Steam Coach Compsny, who 
have 2 carriage partly finished that will 


horse power: it will be completed in a 
few weeks, and is to runon a stege 


road, not a rail road. 


session a number of three dollar bills of 
the Manufacturers Bank of: North 
Vrovidence. They are good imitations 
of the originals, and persons «nac- 
queinted with the genuine notes would 
be liable to be imposed upon.—Cour. 


ovaxe.—A double-headed and doub- 
le-tuiled Snake has been killed uear 
Natchez. It is about eight inches ia 
length and has two perfectly formed 
heads and two tails —its body is of a nat- 
ural <ize and shape, and its two heads, 
which are about the same size, are at- 
tached to different necks of exactly 
the same appearance and conforma- 
tion. | 

‘ire—A dwelling house belonging 
to fr, Wiiliam Goodwin in Westford 
was recently destroyed, together with 
most of the furniture. 


The venerable Charles Carrol, of 
Maryland, one of the three surviving 
Signers ot the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, attained his eighty-ninth year on 
the 2ist inst. His venerable compat- 
riot John ddums, will, ia a few days, 
reach his ninetieth year. , 


Iuvasion of Cuba.—The Mexicans, it 
is repeated, are making preparations 


‘for the mvasion of Cuba, and are said to 


have collected 13,000 troops at Yuca- 
tan, for the purpose. 


Pensacola, Florida, Aug. 27.~—From 
Tampa Gay we learn that the detach- 
ment which had marched uncer the 
command of Captain F. L. Dade, tothe 
St. John’s, had returned to Cantonment 
brooke. A letter from Col. Brooke 
says, “The troops returned on the 
4th instant, every thing having been 
amicably settled; the march was thre, 
an inuodated country, and they suffer_ 
ed mach from privations and exposure 
and notwithstandingoniy one sick. 


Copper.—A Copper mine was discoy- 
ered on the Franconia monatains two 
years since, und a company, consisting 
chielly of gentiemen_in Boston, has 
been formed for the purpose of work- 
ing ‘Phe ore. yielis sexenty..per 
cent. of copper. 


Lerthquake-—A smart shock of an 
earthquake was feit at Hawksburg. en 
the Ottaway river, on the &thinse, it 
continued about a second, accompanied 
by a faint rumbling noise. 


Eagle Burk.—The New-Haven pu- 
pers announce the suspension of Spocie 
payments by this bank ; but tader stand, 
that it will receive iis own bills in pay- 
orent of notes due the bank ! How gen- 
evous and accommodating ! 

It is said the Hartford Banks have a- 
greed to a reciprocity of exchange with 
their brethren of Boston. 


AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen are some of the 
Agents, exclusive ofthe Secretaries of Lodges 
not inserted, for the Masenie Mirror, and are 


duly authorized to receive money aud receipt 


for the same. Subscribers are 


make payment to them as soon as convenient. 


MAINE. 
Charles B. Smith, Portland. 


John Williams, Bangor. 
L. Ward, Saco. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Benj. Mudge, travelling agent. 
Ezra Mudge, Esq. Lyun. 
Jona. Bridgham, Dorchester. 
Calvin Brown, Waltham. 
J. F. Thaver, Woburn, 
Sam, N. Tenney, Newburyport. 
Jeremiah Wakefield, Concord. 
Charles Omon, Esq. Medfield. 
Jona. Shove, Danvers. 
Temple Cutler, Hamilton. 
David Lathe, Charlton. 
John Brown, Andover. 
John Edwards, Haverhill. 
George Clarke Randolph. 
Post Master Marlborough. 
Moses Collins, Amesbury. 
Jona. Brown, Ware. 
Post Master East Chelmsford. 
Wn. C, Capron, Uxbridge. 

A. Gerrish, New-Bedford. 
Thos. Harback, Milberry. 
Daniel Holt, Western. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


John J. Coffin, Guilford, 
John M. Seaward, Hampton. 
Benj. Wiggin, Dover. 

Post Master Lebanon. 

John Field, Jr. Peterborough. 
Oliver Heaton, Keene. 


VERMONT. 


- Nathan Brown, Bennington. 
Lather Thrall, Rutland. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


W P-.R. Benson, Providence, 
Post Master Warwick. 
Hon. 8. Randall, Warren. 


CONNECTICU?Z. 
Daniel Kellogg, Colchester. . 
C. R. Foote, Woodbury. 
Wm. Cook, East Haddam. 
Chis. H. Olmstead, East Hartford. 


NEW-YORK. 


H, Marsh, St, Jobn’s Hall, N.Y, City 
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for the day of the month on Sunday, in 
full chorus, without missing a word or 


exquisite than che perfume of the 


rose, and to shed over 
the blush of morning. 
TO MY DAUGHTER 
ADELAIDE FELICITY. 
Before thy infant lips could frame, 
With lieping tone 2 parent's name, 
When first asmite of playful grace 
Was seen upen thy cherub face 5 
While dandied on thy mother’s knee— 
Think’st thou that smile was deur to me 
'Twas, Adelaide—Felicity. 
‘When thon, et lest could run alone, 
And lisp our names with dulcet tone ; 
And like the lam», in frolic play, 
Didst wile the laughing hours away : 
AThy father's bosom throbb’d with giec, 
While love maternal guarded thee, 
“Twas, Adelaide— Felicity. 


” 


But ah! how faint a joy was this, 
Compared with our superior bliss, 
When budding in the spring of youth, 
Replete with virtue, love and truth, 
And every grace we wished to see, 
Thy doating parents gazed on thee— 
"Twas, Adeliade—Felicity. 


And when with cultivated mind, 

By knowledge stored, by art refined, 

Thy faithful heart, thy hand, thy will, 
Were pledged to one who holds them still, 
One who is worthy even thee, 

What, think you, owed the youth to me ? 
‘Twas, Adelaide—Felicity. 


And now, thy lengthened absence o'er; 
I hold thee in my arms once more, 
And kiss the pearls of joy away, 
And see the smiles of rapture play, 
About thy lips from sorrow free, 
What, thinkest thou, calls this thar from me? 
“Tis, Adelaide—Felicity, 


From the New York Statesman. 
CAATER’S LETTERS. 
LiverrooL, 20th July, 1825 


On the fourth side of the Liverp°°l 
Exchange, stands the Tower Hall, ® 
magnificent edifice—Our ascent uP 
the dark and winding steps, to the top 
of the building was tedious; but the 

rospect well repaid us for the trouble. 
Sens this point we had a fine bird’s- 
eye view of the town, its suburbs, har- 
bor, and the country is the vicinity on 
the Cheshire shore. Liverpool extends 
along the Mersey for about two miles, 
and is something like a mile in breadth. 
Although it has nearly the same popu- 
lation as New York, it does not cover 
so much ground, the houses being both 
‘higher and more compact. Fewer 
steeples and turrets are in sight, and 
the tall, naked chimneys of numerous 
furnaces, emitting volumes of dense 
smoke, together with the long, red 
earthen pipes uniformly crowning the 
flues, present a novel appearance. On 
the west, the Mersey stretches by the 
town, and the hilis on the Cheshire 
shore rise in the distance, with an in- 
tervening country clothed in green 
and studded with white buildings. ‘The 
view is picturesque, but inferior to that 
from the state house in Boston, or the 
observatory at Portland. 

The prospect towards the sea is by 
far the most interesting, as fleets are 
almost constantly arriving and depart- 
ing, freighted with no inconsiderable 
portion of the commerce of Great Brit- 
ain. Nearly one sixth of the whole 
trade of the country is carried on from 
this port alone; and the imports of 

some articles, as_cotton for instance, 
-exceed those of dil the rest of the 
kingdom. ‘The great amouut of busi- 
_ peas is owing to the facilities of trans- 
ortation from the interior of the island 
4 means of canals and excellent roads. 


o small proportion of the wealth of} 


Liverpool was derived from the 
slave trade. It should, however, be 
added, that its mhabitants have been 


among the foremost in the aboiition of 


that trade, which was openly denounc- 
ed as barbarous and horrid, in a large 
public meeting. 


The charitable associations of Liver- 

lL are numerous, with a correspond- 
Ce number of public buildings. Of 
these the Asylum for the Blind is by 
lt is a splen- 
did charity, furnished with every thing 
which can conduce to the welfare and 
happiness of its unfortunate inmates, 
who are at present 120 in number, as- 
sembled from all parts of the kingdom. 
Theic skill in various mechanical op- 
Some of the 
_females were sewing, others weaving 
and knitting ; and in one apartment the 
These ar- 
ticles are exposed for sale for the ben- 
The work- 
manship is remarkably fine, particular- 
‘ly the needle-work, consisting chiefly 
of silk reticules. But the proficiency 
of the blind in music, astonished -us 
above all. ‘They chaunted the psalms 


far the most interesting. 


erations is surprising. 


«mates were making shoes. 


efit of the establishment. 


of POETRY to hallow every 
to breathe round nature 


jt a tint more magical than 


a note, and their responses throughout 
were perfect. We have since heard 
them perform some of the most com- 

lex and difficult pieces of Handel and 
Haydn, in a masterly manner. 

On Thursday. afternoon, the fashion- 
able day, we visited the Botanic Gar- 
den, at the distance of a mile from the 
exchange: It was at this season in full 
bloom. The grounds contain an area 
of between four and five acres, taste- 
fully laid out, and filled with trees, 
shrubs, and plants from every quarter 
of the globe. Its neatly gravelled 
walks are completely overhung with 
shades of every variety, and furnish a 
charming promenade. 

In the two great necessaries of life, 
fuel and water, Liverpool is well sup- 
plied. Coal is abundant and cheap. 
Water of a good quality, pure and 
wholesome, but not cold, is conveyed 
through the streets in acqueducts from 
two fountains ; and families are plenti- 
fully furnished, on moderate terms. 
} The town is lighted with gas of two 


kinds, one from oil, and the other from 


coal. 

On Monday we dined with a gentle- 
man, with whom | was made acquaint- 
ed, and whose hospitality was procured 
by a letter from one of my brother edi- 
torsin New York. The party con- 
sisted of gentlemen only, of whom two 
were from Virginia, one from Dela- 
ware, two from Philadelphia, and five 
from New York, forming quite an 
American circle, whose homes and 
hearts. however distant in the United 
States, a foreign shore soon brought 
together, and produced a community 
of feeling. I have thus far found, tiat 
American hearts are only the more 
| warmly attached to the land of their 

nativity the farther they are from 
|home, It occasioned nota little sur- 
prise, that these gentlemen, some of 
whom have been residents here for 
years, should be so minutely acquainted 
with the politics of the United States. 
Not an event has transpired, not an 
election has taken place, from the 
President down to Col. Pluck, but they 
are familiar with all the particulars. 
Our session was protracted till 11 
o’clock, when this little convention of 
republicans, assembled by accident, and 
‘not for treasonable purposes in the 
King’s dominions, with a feeling of re- 
luctance on our part, adjourned sine die. 
Some of its members are now climbing 
the mountains of Wales, and others are 
bending their course towards the lakes 
of Scotland. 
There is a frankness and a cordialit 
in the manners of those whom we have 
seen, peculiarly prepossessing and 
pleasing. Both sexes when introduced, 
instead of a format bow, or a retreating 
curtesv, advance and take the hand of 
a stranger, with a welcome which ap- 
pears to come warm from the heart. 


“ Blendiwg the useful with the sweet. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE—a racr. 
“ And yells and cries without arise, 
That the stouteet heart might shock ; 
And deafening roaring like a cataract pouring 
Over a mountain rock.” 

Southey. 


The wind blew a terrible soutieast- 
er; the rain drifted tearfully along, 
and fell in rushing torrerts against the 
shaitered casements and rattling win- 
dows of the old tenements occupied by 
the Moselys. The night too, was as 
dark and -gloomy as clouds and storms 
could make it ;—frightful sounds were 
heard huwling along the olast, and the 
wail of the tree toad from the roof, 
seemed ominous of some tragic catas- 
irophe. Mosely himselt had gone 
trom home, leaving his wife and eldest 
daughter, a girl of 14 to manage affairs 
in his absence.— When nighi came on, 
the younger children, to the number 
of three or four, were put to bed in the 
chamber, and Mrs. Mosely, notwith- 
standing her fears, which bad increased 
to such a degree that she hardly dared 
to breathe, after securing all the doors, 
retired to her bed in company with her 
eidest daughter. 

Mrs. Mosely was a devout believer 
in apparitions and supernatural appear- 


had chosen to make their appearance 


a time it was aninhabited, and number- 
less were the times in which a rum- 
bling noise, similarto drawing a heavy 
body over the chamber floor, had com- 
menced at the southwest corner of the 
kitchen chamber, and with a hesitating 
movement, advanced to the top of the 
stairs, and sometimes even descended 
them. As these noises were always 
heard in the night, and a profound si. 
lence invariably followed, except that 
sometimes a light step was heard in 
the kitchen, it was generally believed 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


that some unfortanate person had 
been murdered in that corner of the 
house where the noises commenced, 
and had then been dragged across the 
chamber, and down the stairs ; how it 
was afterwards disposed of, one 
knew. 

The storm continued to increase, 
and the oak which stood in the yard, 
and had braved the storms of centuries, 
groaned to its very centre, while the 
ends of some of the branches which 
were leaning on the house as if for sup- 
port, by their rattling sweep added not 
a little to the din and uproar without. 
Mrs. Mosely, previous to going to bed, 
had gone up stairs to see that the chil- 
dren were all safe. and finding every 


{thing right, just as in descending the 


stairs, her head came on a level with 
the floor, her eye caught a glimpse of 
some white ubject in the suspicious 
corner, and to add to her distress, a 
sudden gust of wind which made the 
old house rock, extioguished her light 
and left her in total darkness. Sufh- 
ciently . frightened she hastened to 
where the little fire she had left 
made the darkness and gloom around, 
visible, and without daring to look be- 
hind her, crept into bed. Scarcely had 
she been able to draw the bed clothes 
close over her head, when the noise 
which had given so much alarm 4t pre- 
vious times, again commenced; it 
crossed the chamber descended the 
stairs, and all was silence, except the 
storm which was raging without: Mrs. 
Mosely trembled in every joint, and 
the bed shook as though she had been 
seized with a fit of the ague. At that 
moment another blast swept by the 
old mansion, and such rolling, rum- 
bling, doleful noise, as the Breton 
peasant hears before his door when he 
is warned that his final hour is come, 
commenced at the southern extremity 
of along, low shed back to the kitchen, 
and proceeded till it seemed to stop 
with a sudden and hollow sound at the 
kitchen door. Instantly a loud and 
struggling noise, attended with a heavy 
crash, was heard in the kitchen, which 
lasted but a moment, when a slow hea- 
vy, appalling thump——thump—— 
thump—--was heard proceeding from 
the kitchen towards the room in which 
Mrs. Mosely and her daughter were 


ances and her imagination readily sup- 
plied her with numberless instances, 
in which visitants from another world 


in the midst of precisely such storms 
and tempests. The house, too, had the 
reputation of being haunted—strange 
sights had been seen by the neigh- 
bours flitting about the mansion during 


in bed. ‘hey heard the noise, but es- 
cape was hopeless; the fire had gone 
out, and it was as dark in as out doors, 
the sweat ran in streams from their 
bodies, and if during their lives they 
had never before prayed, they begged 
heartily now, but in vain : the noise 
advanced; it passed the threshold,thump 
——thump—— thump ; it turned to the 
bed ; Mrs. Moseley screamed aloud, but 
the relentless apparition stopped not 
till it was fairby at the bed side, strug- 
gling, groaning and thumping. 

Mrs. Mosely was frightened to des- 
peration; she called aloud for mercy 
and help, and, springing from the bed, 
raised the window, and calling on her 
daughter to follow, leaped into the 
street, and midst the peltings of the 
storm mode her way a quarter ofa mile 
to farmer Hodge’s, where she arrived 
almost dead with fright, cold and rain. 
As soon as she recovered sufficient 
breath she gave her astonished neigh- 
bors the reason of so unusual a visit, 
and entreated Hodge to save if possible, 
the children she had left at home, from 
—-she knew not what. Hodge was 
an honest fellow, not possessed on such 
occasions ef an exuberant degree of 
courage, and the storm was so violent, 
and so many frightful stories crowded 
at once on his recollection that Hodge 
scratched his head and would willing- 
ly have declined a concern which would 
have tested the prowess of Hooker 
himseif. It was but for a moment how- 
ever, and his humanity, and’ pity for 
the good woman’s distress prevailed : 
he seized his lantern, and wielding in 
one hand a suund walnut cudgel, which 
had formerly served for a hand-staff, 
accompanied by Mrs. Mosely, who had 
put on some of Mrs. Hodge’s clothes, 
and whom no entreaties could prevail 
upon to remain, he sallied forth ready 
to meet whatever might dare him to 
the encounter. 

They reached the house ;—it re- 
mained as they had leftit. They cau- 
tiously and trembling entered the reom 
where Mrs. Mosely slept, when the first 
thing that saluted their ears was, thump 
thump——thump—-—accompani- 
ed by the frightful strangling noise 
which had given so much alarm, ap- 
pearing to come from under the bed 
which they had just quitted. Hodge in- 
voluntarily ehrunk back, but opening 
his lantern, with a palpitating heart; 
he ventured to the bed and cautiously 
raised the coverlet which hung nearly 


to the floor, and peeped under, when, 
merciful Heaven! what a scene pre- 
sented itself to his horror-struck vision ! 
There was no ghost, no apparition, no 
spectre from the murderous grave, no 
straggler from the ‘ vast deep ;” but 
a real, white, huge, bloody and fero- 
cious tom cat! with his head wedged 
into Mrs. Mosely’s large pewter quart 
cup, which bad been left half full of 
milk, standing on the kitchen table! 
Honest Hodge relieved the cat in the 


same way that “ Paddy from Cork” did 


hia dog, when canght in gimilar cir- 
cumstances—cnt off his head to extri- 
cate it from the mug. 

The fright having subsided, the 
whole mystery was developed, anda 
family delivered from their fears of 
hobgohlins, spooks and apparations It 
was foaud that a branch of the oak had 
displaced a clapboard, and made a hole 
through which the cat, a wild prowler 
of the woods, had for a long time found 
its way into the house. On that night 
he entered in the asual manner, and 
finding it all still descended to the 
kitchen. The mug had been left in the 
manner stated, and with considerable 
difficulty he introduced his head and 
began his feast. At that moment the 
force of the wind drove the large brass 
kettle from its moorings, rolled it the 
whole length of the shed, and brought 
it up wilh violence against the kitchen 
door. Frightened in his turn, Grimal- 
kin attempted to extricate his head, but 
it was impossible, and in the struggle, 
he came to the floor, where the mug 
was still lessened in its dimensions by 
falling on the edge of a chair, Half 
suffocated in the milk, he endeavoured 
to make his retreat but was nable, 
and as fortune would have it, found,his 
way thumping the pewter mug upon 
the floor at every step, to the apart- 
ment occupied by Mrs. Mosely and her 
daughter. 

T'o conclude the whole, the oak limb 
was dismembered—the clapboard re. 
placed—-and ghosts and apparations 
forever banished the neighorhood. 


The Scotch are a very inquisitive 
people. Their various questions are 
deemed obtrusive, and are carried to a 
great length. Two gentlemen fellin 
together, both travellers on horseback, 
and strangers to each other, when the 
following conversation took place :— 
“ Raw evening, sir, rather,’ observed 
the one, with an Aberdeen accent :— 
“ Yes, rather,” replied the other. “ You 
will likely be astranger in these parts,” 
continued the Aberdeenian: “ If can,” 
laconically replied the other, lookin» 
neither to the right hand nor to the !eft. 
“ Perhaps, like myself, you may be go- 
ing to Banff? « Perhaps,” replied 
the other yawning. “ In that case per- 
haps, you will put up at Cullen?” “I 
may, or I maynot,” answered his com- 
panion, ‘ Pardon me the liberty of the 
question, sir, may I ask if you area 
bachelor?” “ No.” “Oh! married 2” 
** No, no.” “ Sir, I beg your pardon, 
I may have unintentionally touched up- 
on a painful subject ; your black dress 
ought to have checked my inquiries; | 
beg your pardon, sir—a widower ?”— 
* No, no, no.” “ Neither a batchelor, 
ner married man, nor widower; in 
Heaven’s name, sir, then, what can you 
be?” ‘ A divorced man, and be d—b 
to you, since you must know !” exclaim- 
ed the stranger, claping spurs to his 
horse, and dashing out of sight in an in- 
stant. 


A _cantab one day observing a raga- 
moffin-looking boy scratching his head 
at the door of Alderman Purchase, in 
Cambridge, where he was begging,and 
thinking to pass a joke upon him, said, 
** So Jack, you are picking them out, 
are you?” * Nah, sar,’ retorted the ur- 
chin, ‘ I takes em as they come.’ 


The night watch and patrole in Mexi- 
co render every morning a detailed re- 
port of the night’s occurrences to their 
superiors, an abstract of which is pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Among oth- 
er things it is stated that on such a night 
they had assisted to “ extract a man 
who was suffocating in the ditch near 
the parish of Our-lady-of-the-Solitude- 
of-the-Holy-Cross.”” 


The world is so fall of fools that he 
who would avoid seeing any must shut 
himself up, and break his looking glass, 


A sound distinction.—T he witty John 
Taylor, the water poet, had the merit 
of interrupting the etiquette of kneel- 
ing to the King. “ I myself,” says he, 
gave abook to King James once, in 
the Great Chamber, at Whitehall, as 
his majesty came from the chapel.— 
The Duke of Richmond said merrily to 
me, “ Taylor, where did you learn 
your manners, to give the King a book, 
and not kneel?” My Lord, said I, if it 
please your grace, 1 do give now, but 
when | beg any thing, then will I kneel. 


Novella, the daughter of a celebra- 
Bologna, in the 14th century, was so 
erudite as to fill her father’s chair when 
sickness, indolence, or business, pre- 


profession himself. Her beauty, nev- 


ertheless, was so great that she was 


obliged to lecture behind a curtain, lest 
her charms should distract the atten- 
tion of the students. 


An illiterate shop keeper having an 
empty cask, which he wished to dis- 
pose of, placed it before his door, and 
with chalk wrote upon it ‘ for sail!”— 
A waggish school-boy passing that way 
shortly after, and perceiving the mis- 
take of the “ vender of wares,” imme- 
diately wrote, underneath, “ for freight 


or passage apply at the bung hole.”’ 


On the day of the eclipse, when lj 
the inhabitants of Paris were without 
doors, provided with telescopes and 
pieces of smoked glass, an Englishman 
was seen driving furiously ina Coach 
along one of the principal streets — 
“Where does my lord wish to go? 
said the driver. ‘ To see the eclipse,” 
said the Englishman, thrusting his head 
out of the window, ry drive up to 
it as near as possible, for I am near. 
sighted.” 


A gentleman riding through a river 
which he supposed deep, bid his ser- 
vant go before him. But he, to shew 
his politeness, replied, “I never will 
be guilty of such ill manners ; pray sir, 
do you cross over first.” 


Persian Wisdom.—In the treasury of 
one of the kings of Persia was found a 
vase With the following lines inlaid in 
gold. One cannot but smile at the turn, 
in which is an equal portion of philcso- 
phy and humor. ‘He who has no 
wealth has no credit; he who has not 
an obedient wife has no repose; he 
who has no offspring, has no strength; 
he who has no kindred has no support- 


ers, and he who has none of these— lives 
free from every care. 


Some years ago, a gentleman cross- 
ed the Potomac eastward, below Bla- 
densburg, being destined for that place. 
Coming the main road, he turned to the 
right instead of the left. Having tray- 
elled about a mild, he overtook a bisck 
man, and enquired whether he was on | 
the right road to Bladensburg. ‘Yes- 
se, Massa,” was the answer, ** you are 
on the right road to Bladensburg, but 


you must turn your horse’s head t’oth- 


er way, or you will never get there.” 
Comparative Prupence.—-An old 


gentleman, who was paying his address- 


es to a young lady, one day said to her, 


“From our’ approaching union, my 


dear, | prognosticate unbounded hap- 
happiness; your age, and my pru- 


dence will be approved of by all the 


world.” “That may be, sir, replied 


the lady; but what will all the world, 
say to your age and my prudence ?” 


An English lady of high fashion, at Bou- 
logne, lately separated from her hus- 


bund, has changed her religion, being 


ted doctor of laws at the University of 


vented his fulfilling the duties of his 


resolved, as she says, to avoid his com- 
pany in this world and the next! 


An Irish geotleman, in company, a 
few evenings since, observiog that the 
lights were so dim as only to render 
the darkness visible, called out lustily, 
‘* Here waiter, let me have a couple of 
daycent candles that | may see how 
the others bura.” 


Sin Isaac Newron.-—“ do not 
know, [said this great philosopher 
a little before his death,] what 1 
may appear to the world; but to my- 
self | seem to have been only like a 
boy playing on the sea shore, and di- 
verting myself in now and then finding 
a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 


Court the company of the learned, 
and the conversation of the aged ; their 
discourse is often more useful than any 
book you can read. 


It is always a sign of poverty of mind 
where men are ever aiming to appear 
great ; for they who are really great 
never séem to know it. 


Self-will is so ardent and active that — 
it will break a world to pieces to make 
a stool to sit on. 


If there is any person to whom you 
feel a distike, that is the person of 
whom you ought never to speak. 


As virtue makes a beautiful woman 
appear more beautiful, so beauty 
makes a virtuous woman appear more 
virtuous. 


Pride destroys all symmetry and 
grace, and affectation is a more terri- 


ble enemy to beauty than the small 
pox. 


It often signifies as little to be young, 


without being beautiful, as to be beau- 
tiful without being,young. 


The French having sent General Vi- 
al,as their envoy to Malta, to counter- 
act him, or in other words, to stop him 
up, Mr. Canning proposed that England 
should send the Earl of Cork.—This 
would rather be something like the re- 
taliation of Frederick of Prussia : the 
French Government having sent him 
an Ambassador without an arm, he next 
day despatched one to Versailles with 
wooden leg! 

During the last Assizes at Lancastet, 
a man who appeared to have got his 
** beer on board,’ was staggerivg along 


Market street, when a friend accosted 
him with—* Well neigbor, how tar are 
you going now?” ‘Only to Skirto»,’ 
replied the jolly fellow: ‘ Why, that 
is rather a long way for you,” said his 
friend. ‘Oh, dang it,’ replied our he- 
ro, hiccuping, ‘I do’nt mind the length 
—it’s the breadth that bothers me.’ 

Have a special care how you associ: 
ate with men of the bottle ; for he 
whose mind is overpowered with wine 
is like the chariot whose driver is ca*t 
out of the box. 
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